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THE WRITER’S INFORMATION FILE. 


Fact, either real or imaginary, is the raw 
material used by writers. This material is 
gathered from many sources ; newspapers, 
magazines, books, conversation, observation, 
and thought all contribute to the store of in- 
formation. The writer’s problem is to pre- 
serve this material in such a way that it will 
be readily available when wanted. This arti- 
cle describes a system that I have found to 
be workable and satisfactory. No claim to 
originality is made, as the system is a com- 
bination of ideas picked up here and there, 
with some original details, making a system 
best adapted to my special requirements. 

While a useful, and for a time satisfactory, 
file may be started with a shoe box as a card 


file and a soap box of suitable dimensions as 
an information file cabinet, a desk with a file 
drawer is a great improvement. A standard 
vertical-file cabinet, of steel or wood, will 
take care of a large amount of material. 
These cabinets can be made up with three 
large drawers and two small drawers at the 
top, each of the small ones containing two 
files for 3x5-inch cards. Heavy pressboard 
guides, with metal label holders, furnish sup- 
port for the folders and stand out plainly in 
the file. Plain white gummed strips 3x%%4 
inches, and some others 3 inches square will 
be found useful, as will appear later. 

As any one who has had any filing exper- 
ience knows, the essentials of a good system 
are speed in filing and finding. My scheme to 
accomplish these ends is essentially a combi- 
nation of an arbitrary numerically-designated 
system of classification with an alphabetical 
subject-index as an aid to finding. There 
are three classes of divisions : primary, sec- 
ondary, and tertiary, which will hereafter be 
called groups, divisions, and sections, respec- 
tively. The numbers designating each de- 
gree of division are separated by dashes as 
illustrated by the first part of my accession 
record. 

1 Science. 
1-1 Mathematics. 
1-2 Astronomy. 
1-3 Physics. 
1-3-1 Mechanics. 
1-3-2 Heat. 
1-3-3 Light. 
2 Philosophy. 
2-1 Greek Philosophy. 
2-1-1 Aristotle. 
etc. 

This system possesses the advantage that it 

may be added to at any point without affecting 
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the general scheme. It is not necessary to 
try to force every item of human knowledge 
into a definite number of predetermined 
groups, but the general plan should be well- 
considered in advance and the too prodigal 
addition of new divisions, of whatever de- 
gree, should be avoided. 

In the application of this scheme each sec- 
tion has a folder assigned to it. If more 
than one folder becomes necessary for any 
section, additional ones may be designated as, 
1-3-1A, 1-3-1B, etc. As the file grows each 
group and division should have a pressboard 
guide, the two classes being distinguished by 
different colored labels. The white-strip 
labels are pasted to the projecting tabs of the 
folders, and should bear the name and num- 
ber of the section. The square labels may 
be pasted to the front cover of the folder in 
the upper left-hand corner as the folder rests 
in the file. These should bear the name of 
the owner of the file and the names and num- 
bers of the group, division, and section to 
which the folder belongs. The use of 
gummed labels allows the use of the type- 
writer and a neat-looking file is the result. 

Each paper should be numbered promi- 
nently in blue pencil before it is put into the 
file. This ensures proper replacement of 
the paper after use. At the time the paper is 
first filed, make out an index card bearing 
the subject, file number, and a concise ab- 
stract of the paper. If important subjects 
other than the main one are treated, make out 
index cards for each of these subjects. As a 
further aid to the location of the material 
make cross-index cards bearing other sub- 
ject headings under which the paper might 
be sought. The details of indexing must be 
worked out by each user of the general sys- 
tem, but certain guiding principles must be 
kept in mind. Each card should be complete 
before it is placed in the file; that is, it should 
never be necessary to add anything to any 
card because of expansion of the system or 
addition of new material on the same sub- 
ject. The form of your cards should be con- 
sistent, and as an aid to consistency a manual 
of standard practice should be made up at 
the beginning covering all points allowing 
varied treatment, such as abbreviaton, order 


of Christian name and surname, whether a 
card headed “ McAdams, J. R.”, is to be filed 
as the letters indicate, or separately with the 
“Mc’s,” as is sometimes done, and so on. I 
think it best to file cards in strict dictionary 
order according to subject-heading. 

The manual of standard practice may well 
be placed at the front of the loose-leaf ac- 
cession record. This record is a list of all 
groups, divisions, and sections in numerical 
order and so arranged that as additions are 
made to the system the sequence may be 
maintained by inserting new sheets. The 
record serves as an explanation of the scheme 
and also furnishes the next unused number 
for assignment to new groups, divisions, or 
sections. 

Each division of the system, of whatever 
degree, should be indexed on a card as soon 
as made. The advantage of this in locating 
any division when the system becomes exten- 
sive will be at once apparent. 

The general filing plan here outlined can be 
adapted to take any kind of information 
whatever and make it available at a moment's 
notice. Clippings may be pasted on sheets 
of good-quality paper for better preservation, 
and pamphlets may be filed in special press- 
board folders scored for expansion at the bot- 
tom. I use the subject-index cards for re- 
cording all sorts of notes; short sketches of 
the lives of persons mentioned in books read, 
definitions of unfamiliar words and phrases, 
striking statements of fact, or if the state- 
ments are too long to be transcribed a ref- 
erence to them under the proper heading, 
short critical estimates of books read, and 
other similar items. When searching the 
literature on any given topic preparatory to 
writing an article I use index cards for re- 
cording pertinent facts, putting them in such 
a form, under a suitable heading, that they 
may be put into the file later without altera- 
tion. 

Index cards should be dated. This locates 
the entry in point of time and serves as a 
guide when referring to a card from a cross- 
reference. For instance, a card bearing a 
dated entry discussing the distinction between 
intellect and knowledge may be headed “ In- 
tellect ” and filed under that head, but a cross- 
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reference card headed “ Knowledge” will be 
made out under similar date. This date will 
enable one to tell which card, of many that 
may be headed “ Intellect,” is the one re- 
ferred to. All cards bearing the same sub- 
ject heading are filed in chronological order, 
with the most recent date first. 

It may seem superfluous to say that the 
source of the information should be given on 
every scrap of material put into your files, 
however insignificant it may seem at the time. 
My experience has been that this point is all 
too often neglected. If the source of the in- 


formation is unknown, it should be definitely 
so stated. 

Many details relative to the handling of 
this system cannot be discussed in this short 
article. Detailed description would, in fact, 
be comparatively valueless, because every 
filing system must be adapted to the special 
needs of the user. If this outline of a sys- 
tem which I have found to be satisfactory, is 
of some assistance to others in working out 
a scheme of their own, its purpose will be 
accomplished. Elam C. Curtis. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 





LITERATURE’S GOLDEN FLEECE. 


It pays to advertise; and this article would 
not be written if the only begetter of a 
“Wonder Book for Writers” had _ not 
vaunted its value so persuasively that I felt 
I had no right to reject the privilege of 
possessing it— more especially since it could 
be had for the asking, without money and 
without price. 

Perhaps before dealing with the “ Wonder 
Book” I had better reproduce the alluring 
advertisement which adjured me to send for 
it. Here it is :— 

FREE TO WRITERS. 

A wonderful book — read about it! Tells how 
easily Stories and Plays are conceived, written, 
perfected, sold. How many who don’t DREAM 
they can write, suddenly find it out. How the 
Scenario Kings and the Story Queens live and 
work. How bright men and women, without any 
special experience, learn to their own amazement 
that their simplest ideas may furnish brilliant 
plots for Plays and Stories. How own 
imagination may provide an endless gold-mine of 
Ideas that bring Happy Success and Handsome 
Cash Royalties. How new writers get their 
names into print. How to tell if you ARE a 
writer. How to develop your “story fancy,” 
weave clever word-pictures and unique thrilling 
realistic plots. How your friends may be your 
worst judges. How to avoid discouragement and 
the pitfalls of Failure. How to win! This sur- 
prising book is absolutely free. No charge. No 
obligation. Your copy is waiting for you. Write 
for it now. 


’ 
ones 


When I perused this prismatic proclama- 
tion my mind went back to the earlier “ Won- 
der Book” that Hawthorne wrote for boys 
and girls, and I saw at once that this new 
“Wonder Book,’ meant for children of a 
larger growth, was the true descendant of the 
old one, since it promised to conduct modern 
Americans into the labyrinths of literature, 
whereby we might acquire wealth beyond the 
dreams of Argonauts. I also that he 
who was responsible for the wording of the 
captivating advertisement had the pen of a 
ready writer, to say the least ; and I opined 
that the “Wonder Book” itself might be 
even more wonderful than this perfervid an- 
nouncement of its many merits. 

Here I have to confess a sore disappoint- 
ment. Now that I have read, marked, and 
inwardly digested the “ Wonder Book,” I am 
forced to admit that merely as literature it 
falls below the lofty standard of style at- 
tained by the advertisement, perhaps because 
the rhetorical athlete had exhausted himself 
in his first effort. 

The “Wonder Book” is only a thin pamph- 
let of less than forty pages of text — infinite 
riches in a little room. It begins by inform- 
ing us that nothing could be more fascinating 
and more charming than to write stories and 
photoplays in our spare hours— thus carry- 


saw 
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ing literature as a side line, if I may so ex- 
press it. Then we are told that writing is a 
beautiful profession and a princely occupa- 
tion “ filled with poetry, romance, and glory.” 
Next we learn that those who are privileged 
to read the “ Wonder Book” can exult with 
inward exhilaration because they may be 
standing on the threshold of an unknown 
realm, where reputation waits and wealth 
beckons. And these readers are congratu- 
lated on their wisdom in seizing the oppor- 
tunity held out to them by the three-ringed 
advertisement. 

These flamboyant rhapsodies lead to the 
encouraging assertion that today writing is 
not only for those gifted by genius —and 
the fame achieved by some of those who have 
had the necessary confidence and patience 
and. study is exemplified by the accompanying 
portraits of successful writers, seated 
thoughtfully in their luxurious _ libraries. 
The fortunes they have amassed are specified 
—and I regret to have to say that the figures 
here paraded are heaped up at random and 
with careless inaccuracies of detail. 

All this is by way of preliminary to the in- 
sistence on the vital fact that confidence and 
patience and study are not by themselves 
sufficient to place the crown on the brow of 
a Story-King or a Scenario-Queen. There 
is need also of a guide, counselor, and friend, 
who shall show you the ropes, teach you the 
tricks of the trade, start you on the right 
path, and give you the clue to the core of 
the literary labyrinth. This guide, counselor, 
and friend is a “ New System of Story and 
Play Writing,” published in five parts, 
“printed on the most expensive antique paper 
obtainable” and covered “in a fine reproduc- 
tion of Old Spanish Castillian leather, beau- 
tifully and artistically lettered in gold.” All 
the reader of the “Wonder Book” has to do 
is to send a check or a money order for ten 
dollars. The rest is easy—apparently as 
easy as rolling off a log, if this flippancy may 
be forgiven. 

If the reader of the “Wonder Book” 
should fail to send for the five parts of the 
New System of Story and Play Writing, his 
interest will be revived by a follow-up letter, 
by the writer 


composed (I am convinced ) 


of the original advertisement—none else 
could be his parallel : — 

You simply cannot afford to delay or neglect 
your chance to get this New Easy Writing Sys- 
tem . for we truly believe that for you it 
represents 


DAME FORTUNE RAPPING 
DOOR WITH A 
GOLD! 

That is good, as Polonius might say — but 
there’s pippins and cheese to come, as Sir 
Hugh Evans says :— 


AT YOUR 
HAMMER OF PURE 


You must not hold back or hesitate about little 
things, such as whether or not you want to buy 
the New System —that is an insignificant trifle 
compared to the thing at which you are aiming. 
Own the New System just as quickly as you can 
—grasp every benefit, every helping hand held 
out to you. What you want is the result, the 
achievement, the success, the fruitful reward of 
your efforts, the glad tidings that your work has 
been accepted or the news that your play will go 
on the screen or your story on the news-stands. 

Hesitate no longer —for the hesitator’s stories 
have never been read and his photo-plays will 
never be filmed ! 

Fill out the enclosed guarantee now. Put it in 
the mail before you lie down to sleep tonight, 
and it may indeed mean for you the Dawn of a 
New Tomorrow : 

In thus urging all and sundry to go in quest 
of the Golden Fleece, the guide, counselor, 
and friend is Dragon’s Teeth. He 
is suggesting that the average man, woman, 
and child in the United States is a mute, in- 
glorious Milton—and that is just what the 
average man, woman, and child is not. He is 
encouraging them to believe that literature is 
for leisure hours and that it can be a by- 
product. He is implying that the art of fic- 
tion is easy. He is asserting that almost any 
one can learn this out of a book ; and in so 
doing he is tempting the immense majority of 
possible purchasers of the New System of 
Story and Play Writing to a grievous waste 
of time and energy. 


sowing 


He is exposing ninety- 
nine out of every hundred to bitter disap- 
pointment. 

As the art of fiction is an art, its processes 
have to be painfully acquired, like the proc- 
esses of any other art, painting or sculpture 
or architecture. processes have to 
be learned, they may be taught; but they can 
be taught advantageously only by an accom- 
plished practitioner of the art, as Carolus- 
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Duran taught John S. Sargent, as Gustave 
Flaubert taught Guy de Maupassant, as 
Scribe taught the cloud of collaborators who 
compassed him about. The art of fiction can- 
not be mastered overnight by the aid of the 
best of textbooks, even if it had been pre- 
pared by an acknowledged master of the art 
— Stevenson or Kipling, Poe or O. Henry. 

The “Wonder Book” does not even sug- 
gest that the compiler of the New System of 
Story and Play Writing has ever written a 
story or a play. And a new system of story- 
telling is an impossibility. There is only one 
system of story-telling ; it is not new; it is 
as old as the hills and as young as the trees; 
and there will never be another. It is the 
system of Homer and Ovid, of the Arabian 
Nights and the Decameron, of Rabelais and 
Cervantes, of De Foe and Fielding, of Dumas 
and Hugo, of Scott and Cooper, of Dickens 
and Thackeray, of Hawthorne and Mark 








Twain. Those who seek to follow in the 
footsteps of these masters will find that they 
have a long, long trail before them. Yet the 
secrets of the craft are open to all who have 
eyes to see for themselves ; and they can be 
applied by all who are possessed of the three 
indispensable qualifications — aspiration, in- 
spiration, and perspiration. 

Despite its flamboyant rhapsodies, the 
“Wonder Book” for writers is an unsafe 
guide ; and its friendly counsels are mislead- 
ing in so far as they imply that literature is 
a trade to be plied for profit. The rewards 
of authorship are abundant, but they are 
pecuniary only to a limited extent ; and to 
those who have a true love for letters, the 
actual cash received — important as it may be 
and even necessary—is secondary to the 
pleasure of the work itself, hard labor though 


it be. Brander Matthews. 
New York Times Book Review. 





Possibly some of the following contractions 
may be of service to writers who think faster 
than they can write but who have not mas- 
tered any system of shorthand. Years ago, 
while taking down lectures, I found myself 
slowly adopting a few shorthand symbols. A 
few minutes’ practice would enable any of the 
readers of THE WRITER to master them. 
Some of the symbols I use are : For “and,” 
the usual sign ; for “the,” the ordinary sign, 
suggested by a small “v”; for “of,” an “o” 
written above the line, where it can easily be 
run in with the “the” sign or the “ for” 
sign—a short horizontal curve ; for “to,” I 
use a convex curve starting below the line, 
readily running into the “the” or “for” 
sign; for “-tion,” a “tn,” the “n” being but 
a continuation of the stroke across the “t.” 
A “B” (the simpler Greek form of the let- 
ter ) serves, when written above the line, for 
“able.” For “has” or “have,” I use a 
straight line, with the usual slant of forehand 





SHORTHAND SYMBOLS FOR WRITERS. 






writing. A dot added makes “has” or 
“have had,” or “has” or “have been,” as the 
sense may require. A “tt” does for “that,” 
while a Greek theta and “s” avoid a dot and 
a cross-line in “this.” A small vertical curve 
serves for “is,” and a theta and “the” sign 
for “there is” or “there was.” A Hogarth’s 
“line of beauty ” does for “ ing.” 

The reader might try the scheme out by 
writing “He is said to have been the best of 
the persons available for the purpose that I 
have stated, and having this in mind I shall 
appoint him, despite his lack of education.” 

I have just reckoned up the number of 
strokes the use of these symbols would have 
saved in the first typewritten sentence my cye 
fell on—one of less than five lines —had I 
used some of them in a written first draft, 
and I find the number to be 172. It will 
readily be seen that on a full page the number 
might run into the thousands. 

W. H. McDougal. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
Tue Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


Who are the leading American writers to- 
day? The literary editor of the New York 
Herald canvassed his friends, asking them to 
mame the fifteen men and the fifteen women 


whom they regarded as being at the top, with 
this result ( the order in which the names are 
submitted does not signify anything ) :— 


Men’s list : Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Sherwood Anderson, Floyd Dell, Booth 
Tarkington, Joseph MHergesheimer, Sin- 
clair Lewis, Robert Frost, Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters, Ernest Poole, Theodore Dreiser, 
James Branch Cabell, H. L. Mencken, 
Frederick O’Brien, George Edward Wood- 
berry and Eugene O’Neill. 

Women’s list : Sara Teasdale, Dorothy 
Canfield, Edith Wharton, Zona Gale, Amy 
Lowell, Margaret Deland, Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, Gertrude Atherton, Mary Wil- 
kins Freeman, Clare Kummer, Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart, Fannie Hurst, Rachel 
Crothers, Agnes Repplier and Edna Fer- 
ber. 


The Herald editor himself says that if he 
were to make such lists, the men’s list would 
include George Ade, Edward Lucas White and 
John Dewey, and the women’s list, Susan Glas- 
pell. 

. wg o 

Generous action to help aspiring young 
dramatists has been taken by the Society of 
Dramatic Authors and Composers in France, 
which, in order to stimulate the French drama 
and reward meritorious effort, has created a 
committee to assist young authors amd com- 
posers. The committee, which is composed 
of a number of the most prominent men and 
women dramatists in France, will read manu- 
scripts of plays in French submitted to it by 
any author who has not had a three-act play 
produced in the last five years, and all plays 
found worth while will be recommended to 
the directors of twenty of the largest Paris 
theatres, who have expressed themselves as 
being in hearty accord with the movement. 
Thus, it is expected, genius will not have to 
go begging, and at least a dozen plays by 
new writers will be given to the public every 
year. 


Robert Cortes Holliday begins in the Book- 
man for March a series of practical articles 
on “The Practical Side of Writing,” and in 
connection with this series the Bookman an- 
nounces a new bureau of practical advice to 
writers, saying that any question regarding 
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the mechanical details of authorship will be 
answered by the editor, or referred to the 
proper authority. 

Mr. Holliday’s first article tells the un- 
sophisticated writer how to approach the edi- 
tor. Beginning with a warning that manu- 
scripts intended for the Christmas number of 
a magazine should be submitted not later than 
August, he tells how manuscripts received by 
a magazine are recorded— sometimes as 
many as seventy in a day —and then given to 
Readers who either reject them as obviously 
not wanted or else submit them to the editor 
with reports to give him some idea of what 
they are. Mr. Holliday says: “It is the 
Reader’s job to separate the available manu- 
scripts from those that are unquestionably not 
available, and his report tells the editor three 
important things : (1) something about the 
subject and plot of the story ; (2) the out- 
standing feature of the story ; (3) in what 
manner the author has handled his material. 

. There are magazines where this system 
of handling manuscripts is practically re- 
‘ yersed ; where the editor himself looks first 
at everything that comes in ; weeds out the 
hopeless at a glance ; and employs his Read- 
ers mainly in checking up his own judgments 
of manuscripts which he has under consider- 
ation.” 

Good advice is given by Mr. Holliday to 
send manuscripts only to periodicals known to 
be reliable. “If you want to send a manu- 
script to the Piebald Monthly, at Hohockum, 
Iowa,” he says, “why of course all right ; 
but first know just what you are doing,” and 
he adds: “Do not send manuscripts to a 
magazine until you have a fair idea of the 
kind of thing that magazine uses.” 

Letters sent with manuscripts, he gives 
warning, should not give the writer’s own 
opinion of his manuscript or that of his 
friends, or undertake to inform the editor 
regarding the writer’s circumstances or his 
aspirations, and letters of introduction are 
generally useless. Mr. Holliday might have 
added that some editors never read a letter 
accompanying a manuscript until they have de- 
cided whether they want the manuscript. An 
editor decides whether he wants a manuscript 


by reading the manuscript itself. As Mr. 
Holliday says, “The destiny of a manuscript 
by a writer without established reputation is 
in black marks on white paper.” 

Mr. Holliday favors to some extent writing 
by assignment, pointing out that professional 
writers whose work is readily marketable 
usually sell their articles before they are writ- 
ten. “In advance of some notable event to 
occur,” he says, “it is the general practice of 
editors to arrange with writer to 
‘cover’ that event. . . . Frequently writers 
of standing go to an editor with whom they 
have had dealings and say : ‘Such and such 


some 


a thing is going to come about. I’d like to 
do this for you.’” The offer may be ac- 
cepted, or it may be rejected. Unknown 


writers, of course, would have little chance 
of getting an assignment. In dealing with 
writers of standing who suggest articles that 
they are prepared to write, the editor prob- 
ably recognizes at once certain articles that 
he does n't want. “He doesn’t want this, say, 
because he already has in hand the manuscript 
of another article dealing with very much the 
same idea. He doesn’t want that for the rea- 
son that he feels the subject has been done 
to death. He doesn’t want the other as it is 
not in accord with the policy of his magazine; 
his appeal, perhaps, is to more unsophisticated 
readers than this article would reach. An- 
other idea, maybe, would make an article of 
local rather than national interest.” If, how- 
ever, the editor O. K.’s the suggestion, that 
is a definite order, and the writer does not put 
in a week or two, or maybe more time, on 
work which may avail him nothing. “On 
the whole, however,” says Mr. Holliday, “it 
is probably much the wiser way for a little- 
known writer to send in the completed stuff, 
except perhaps on rare occasions when he 
feels pretty sure that he has an idea of con- 
siderable and immediate news value.” 

Do new writers have any chance in compe- 
tition with writers of established reputation? 
Not in the case of a few all-star magazines 
made up altogether of “headliners.” “ These 
magazines,” Mr. Holliday says, “have little 
or no interest in what may come in to them 
from obscure writers. They ‘go out after’ 
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the work of the writers they want. Asked 
the other day about what proportion of the 
material he was using came to him unsought, 
the editor of one of these magazines replied : 
‘None at all.’” Mr. Holliday declares, how- 
ever, that the idea frequently encountered 
among unknown writers, that there is every- 
thing in a “name,” is a fallacy. “The edi- 
tor of one of the best of our monthly maga- 
zines told me not long ago,” he says, “ that 
but a short time before he had in one week 
returned articles by Galsworthy, Bernard 
Shaw, George Moore, and I have forgotten 
what other highly distinguished writers. He 
had used instead work of freshness, of charm, 
or of power by writers with their careers 
nearly all before them.” 

It will be seen from this incomplete sum- 
mary that the series of articles which Mr. 
Holliday has begun promises to be a useful 
one. 


—— 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.’’] 


The Smart Set ( New York ) needs, chiefly, 
good essays, novel in theme and manner. No 
“ whimsical stuff” is wanted. 


About the only thing that the Pictorial Re- 
view ( New York ) is in need of just now is 
short fiction— what the editor calls one-page 
stories — stories of between 2,000 and 3,500 
words. 


The Follies: A Magazine of Fascinating 
Fiction ( New York) is in the market for 
stories with melodramatic plots, written with 
action and suspense. The atmosphere must 
be glamorous ; no grim plots or provincial 
settings are wanted. 


The Girls’ World ( Philadelphia) would 
like to examine manuscripts of short serials, of 
from five to eight chapters of 2,200 words 
each ; and some short stories, of about 2,500 
words, dealing with situations and problems 
that appeal to girl readers from thirteen to six- 


teen years old. The magazine also wants short 
editorial material and un-illustrated articles of. 
not more than 400 words, and some informa- 
tional articles, illustrated with photographs, of 
from 200 to 500 words. 


The Western Story Magazine (New York) 
is very much in need of short stories, of 
from 2,500 to 6,000 or 7,000 words ; noyel- 
ettes, of from 12,000 to 25,000 words; and 
serials, of from 36,000 to 100,000 words. 
Stories should contain no unpleasant sex re- 
lations, and should treat of life in the open. 


Success ( New York) is always in the 
market for good short fiction of almost any 
type, also for personality sketches and stories 
of achievement. 


The Delineator ( New York) needs some 
short fiction and some practical home-making 
articles. 


Brief Stories ( Philadelphia ) needs gen- 
uinely good stories within 2,600 words — 
clever, imaginative, revealing some depth and 
considerable vitality, humor, love, the tragic, 
the bizarre—anything that is out of the rut 
and genuinely good. 


The Black Mask ( New York) is in the 
market for rapid-action mystery and detec- 
tive stories of novel plot. The action of every 
story must start in the first paragraph, and! 
stories may run from 500 to 10,000 words. 
The Black Mask reads immediately and pays 
on acceptance. 


I Confess ( New York) a new bi-weekly 
magazine, especially needs short stories, of 
about 3,500 words, told in the first person. 
Characters, incidents, and setting should be 
such as have come within the range of the 
writer's actual experiences. 


Lutheran Young Folks ( Philadelphia ) 
would like some short stories suited to boys. 
and girls fifteen years old and more. 


The Malteaser (Grinnell, Iowa) would 
like to see good humorous matter — short or 
long satires, epigrams, short verse, and lim- 
ericks. The group of Midwestern writers 
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who founded the magazine keep the editor 
fairly well supplied with material, but he 
would like to see good outside things. Pay- 
ment is moderate, and manuscripts are re- 
ported upon within two weeks. 


Saucy Stories (New York ) wants novel- 
ettes and short stories of charm, treating of 
romance, mystery, or adventure, with rapid 
action, good suspense, and a surprise ending. 


All over the United States there are inter- 
esting grocery and hardware stores that for 
one reason or another are unique. Some- 
times it is because of some peculiar method of 
doing business ; sometimes it is because of 
the individuality of the proprietor. The 
Progressive Grocer and Good Hardware (709 
Sixth avenue, New York ) want the stories of 
these establishments, told interestingly in 
2,000 or 3,000 words, and illustrated with good 
unconventional photographs. All manuscripts 


receive prompt attention, and payment is made 
on acceptance. 


The Houston Publishing Company, organ- 
ized by Herbert S. Houston, formerly vice- 
president of Doubleday, Page, and Company, 
will shortly begin the publication of two new 
monthly magazines, intended to enlarge 
American knowledge of world affairs. The 
first publication, Our World, will deal chiefly 
with events and movements affecting interna- 
tional relations. Arthur Bullard, formerly of 
the Outlook, will be the editor, and Kenneth 
Andrews will be the associate editor. The 
second magazine, Foreign Fiction, will con- 
tain translations of the best current work of 
foreign authors — significant and _ typical 
stories, characteristic, of each nation. Harri- 
ett V. Wishnieff will be the editor, and 
Harald Toksvig will be the associate editor. 


Doubleday, Page, & Co. announce the es- 
tablishment of a new magazine, the size of the 
World’s Work, to be called the Radio Broad- 
caster. The first issue will be ready in 
March, and the magazine will treat solely of 
the radio activities of the country. It will be 
fully illustrated, and will cover the amateur 
interest, scientific side, marine telegraph and 


telephone, and the foreign development and 
activities of the wireless telephone in all its 
branches. 


The Farmers’ Magazine, of Toronto, has 
been absorbed by MacLean’s Magazine, pub- 
lished by the MacLean Publishing Company, 
of Toronto. 


Frederick Dixon and John R. Watts, who 
recently resigned from the Christian Science 
Monitor, Boston, announce the establishment 
of a new weekly in New York, to be called the 
International Interpreter, the first issue of 
which will probably appear the first week in 
April. The publication will include, among 
other things, the following departmental 
heads : The World-over ; Editorials ; News ; 
Men and Women of the Day ; Literature ; 
Art ; Music ; and Drama ; and, in addition, 
there will be special articles and one short 
story each week. The publication office will 
be at 268 West Fortieth street, New York 
City. 

The Hay Rake, published at 821 Cherry 
street, Philadelphia, awards a prize of $10 for 
the best story sent in each month. No stories 
are returned if unavailable. 


For the most interesting real experience 
story received before April 1, the new bi- 
weekly magazine, I Confess (New York ) 
offers a prize of $50. Other prizes of $25 
and $15 will be awarded, and stories that do 
not win prizes will be purchased if they are 
sufficiently interesting. Stories should con- 
tain from 1,000 to 5,000 words, and no stories 
entered in this contest will be returned. All 
stories will be published anonymously. Manu- 
scripts should be addressed to the editor of I 
Confess, Room 1515, 46 West Twenty-fourth 
street, New York. 


True Confessions, a new magazine to be 
published by W. H. Fawcett, Robbinsdale, 
Minnesota, wants stories, of from 1,000 to 
10,000 words, based on facts, and offers two 
sets of prizes in two sections —two prizes of 
$1,000 each, two prizes of $300 each, two of 
$200 each, twenty of $100 each, fifty of $50 
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each, and twenty-five of $25 each. The con- 
test for the first section will close June 30, 
and for the second section, October 1. Unless 
otherwise requested, writers’ names will not 
be published. Manuscripts which fail to 
win a prize in the first section will be entered 
in the second section automatically, and all 
accepted manuscripts not prize winners will 
be purchased at space rates. 


The American News Trade Journal ( New 
York ) awards a prize of $10 each month for 
the best cartoon accepted for publication, with 
a prize of $5 for the next best. 


The Harmony Club, of Fort Worth, Texas, 
offers a prize of $500, to be known as the 
Lucile M. Lyons award, for the best one-act 
opera of American composition presented at 
the next biennial of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. The offer is made as a rec- 
ognition of the services to the cause of music 
of Mrs. John F. Lyons, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, who for 
the last seventeen consecutive years has been 
president of the Harmony Club. 


The National Federation of Music Clubs 
offers a $1,000 prize for a lyric-dance-drama, 
to be awarded in two parts, $400 for the 
libretto and $600 to the composer. The com- 
petition is open to American citizen. 
The libretto must be in the hands of the 
judges by May 15, and the prize will be an- 
nounced June 15. The completed work must 
be in the hands of the judges December 15, 
and the prizes will be awarded February 1, 
1923. Particulars may be obtained from Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, Chairman American 
‘Composition Committee, Room 201, Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. 


any 


Dr. William J. Hutchins, president of 
Berea College, has won the $10,000 prize of- 
fered through the National Education Asso- 
ciation for a “code of morals” to be taught 
to elementary school pupils in American pub- 
lic schools. The prize was given for the pur- 
pose by an anonymous citizen of Chicago. 
The prize of $20,000 for the best plans for 


teaching the code was won by a group of 
teachers in Iowa. 


On the recommendation of the Professor 
of Rhetoric and English Literature of Edin- 
burgh University the James Tait Black me- 
morial book prizes for 1920 are to be awarded 
as follows : For the best biography or liter- 
ary work of that nature to George M. 
Trevelyan for “Lord Grey of the Reform 
Bill,” and for the best novel to D. H. Law- 
rence for “ The Lost Girl.” 


The Council of the British Academy has 
awarded the Rose Mary Crawshay prize for 
English Literature for the year 1921 to Miss 
M. E. Seaton, M.A., of Girton College, Cam- 
bridge, and Bedford College, London, for her 
“Study of the Relations between England 
and the Scandinavian Countries in the Seven- 
teenth Century.” 


Prize offers still open :— 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism: for the best American 
novel published this year, $1,000 ; for the best play 
performed in New York, $1,000; for the best book 
of the year on United States history, $1,000 ; for the 
best volume of verse by an American author, $1,000. 
Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to $3,000 and 
a $500 medal, and three traveling scholarships hav- 
ing a value of $1,500 each. All offered annually under 
the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, 
and $200 for the four best studies in the economic 
field submitted by June 21, 1922. Particulars in May 
WRITER. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, WRITER. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Prizes amounting to $7,500 offered by the Knights 
of Columbus in an American history contest. Par- 
ticulars in October and December Writers. 

Prize of 100 guineas offered by the Talbot Press, 
Dublin, for the best Irish novel submitted by June 
1, 1922. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prizes of $50 for the best story, $25 for the best 
article or essay, and $25 for the best sea poem or 
sailor’s chantey, submitted before June 1, offered by 
the Detonator, San Diego, Calif. Particulars in 
January WRITER. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Black Knight, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., for the best completion of a story, 
the first five hundred words of which will be sent on 
request. Particulars in January WRiTER. 
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Prize of 2,000 pesetas offered by the Royal Spanish 
Academy for the best series of articles written in 
Spanish on the subject of the literary relations be- 
tween Spain and America, published during the two 
years ending April, 1923. Particulars in January 
WRITER, 

Prize of 50,000 kroner (about $10,000) offered by 
the Danish publishing firm of Gyldendalske Bog- 
handel, for the best novel by a Dane or a Nor- 
wegian, submitted before March 1, 1923. Particulars 
in January WRITER. 

Canadian prize competition offered by Hodder & 
Stoughton ; $2,500 for a Canadian novel, and $s00 
for the best story for Canadian boys or girls. Com- 
petition closes June 1. Particulars in November 
WRITER. 

Seabury prizes for 1922, offered through the Ameri- 
can School Citizenship League, competition closing 
June 1. Particulars in December Writer. 

“John Wesley, Jr.” contest for ideas for stories, 
offered by the Committee on Conservation and Ad- 
vance of the Council of Boards of Benevolence of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, contest closing 
March 31. Particulars in December Writer. 

Prize of $50 for the best articie on hunting and 
trapping offered by Alfred E. Ross, contest closing 
March 1. Particulars in October Writer. 

Berkshire Music Colony prize of $1,000 to the 
composer of the best string quartette, contest clos- 


_ing April 15, 1922. Particulars in July Writer. 


Prizes of $25, $15, and $10 offered by the Popular 
Science Monthly (New York) monthly for ten 
months to the contributors of the three photographs 
considered by the editors to be the best and most 
interesting submitted to the magazine. Particulars 
in February Writer. 

Prize of $10 weekly offered by Judge ( New York ) 
for the best story received for its department, 
“‘ Stories to Tell.’’ Particulars in February Writer. 

Prizes of $15, $10, and $5 for the best letters on 
“* How I Earned my Musical Education,” offered by 
the Etude. Particulars in September Writer. 

Prize of $200 in gold for the best pageant based 
upon the history of osteopathy, offered by the 
School of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo., contest ex- 
tended to end June 1, 1922. Particulars in July 
Writer. 

Two prizes offered by Poetry for the best work 
printed in the magazine in the twelve numbers end- 
ing with that for September — $200 for a poem or 
group of poems by a citizen of the United States, 
and $100 for a poem or group of poems by any 
author, without limitation. Particulars in April 
‘WRITER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Magazine 
{ Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an advanced 
competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl’s Magazine, formerly Wohelo, 
4 New York) for stories, short poems, and essays, 
written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in October 
Writer. 

Monthly prize of five dollars for best criticism of 
the most distinctive story in Brief Stories ( formerly 


Little Story Magazine), Philadelphia. Particulars 
in April Writer. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May Writer. 








WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Hettie B. Goldrick (not “ Hattie,” as the 
Pictorial Review printed her name), whose 
story, “ Perennials,” came out in the Pictorial 
Review for February, was, before her mar- 
riage, the society editor of the Indianapolis 
News, where she also wrote a short story each 
week for the Saturday edition. Household 
cares caused her to give up writing for a time, 
but now she is starting in again, and she finds 
that the enforced wait has given her more to 
say, and she is writing regularly for a certain 
time each day. “ Perennials” is the outcome 
of a trip she made to Hawaii several years 
ago. At first Mrs. Goldrick wrote the story 
wholly with native characters, but although 
editors said kind things about it no one ac- 
cepted it until she rewrote it, with the princi- 
pal character taken from the Middle West, 
with which locality Mrs. Goldrick is more 
familiar than with Hawaii, thus proving again 
that the most convincing writing is done with 
what one is most familiar. The Pictorial 
Review will soon publish another of Mrs. 
Goldrick’s stories, this time one of family life. 





Carol Haynes, whose poem, “On the Train,” 
was published in Harper’s Magazine for Jan- 
uary, was born in California twenty-five years 
ago, and has been writing verse ever since 
she can remember. Her first attempts were 
published in St. Nicholas, and since then she 
has had poems in Harper’s, Scribner’s, the 
Saturday Evening Post, the Youth’s Compan- 
ion, and New York daily papers. Mrs. 
Haynes’ father and husband are both Naval 
officers, and while her husband is off on a 
cruise Mrs. Haynes is in New York, taking a 
course im short-story writing at Columbia 
University} under Dr. Scarborough. Mrs. 
Haynes’s name sometimes causes confusion. 
During the war a gentleman wrote to her, 
asking for an autographed copy of a poem of 
hers which had appeared in the New York 
Herald. When he learned that she was not 
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a “sir,” he returned the copy, saying that he 
did not care for poems written by women! 


Helen Redington, who had a story, “ Her 
Family,” in Everybody's for February, taught 
high school English for a while after gradua- 
tion from a Middle West university, and then 
took a course in short-story writing at Co- 
lumbia University under Dr. Williams, where 
she learned all she knows of short-story 
technique. Her first story, published in Feb- 
ruary, 1921, in the People’s Popular Monthly, 
brought her twenty dollars ; her third waited 
upon some twenty editorial desks before it 
found a home ; and she didn’t sell again until 
she had reached Number Fourteen. Miss 
Redington says that when the idea for a story 
first hits her, and when she lays aside the fin- 
ished product, she thinks it’s the greatest 
game in the world, but that for most of the 
way between she is ready to cry : “ Woe is 
me, for I am undone” ; but she adds that yet 
she knows that, even in that drab middle 
period, she likes her job better than any other 
job on earth, and, of course, there is no hope 
for the fellow that’s content in his misery. 
One girl wrote her that she thought all the 
Priscillas all over the country must be thank- 
ing her for “Her Family,” but Miss Reding- 
ton says she was not trying to be a voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness, although she did mean 
to dig gently at such of our elders as still, 
even in this twentieth century, try to prick 
the pattern they would have us embroider ; 
but she was compelled by honesty to add that 
when it came tc 
pretty good background against which to rest. 


trouble one’s family was a 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Caine.— It is forty life 
as a novelist began. I was then staying with 
Rossetti in a farmhouse in the of St. 
John in Cumberland. Rossetti was a sleep- 
less man ( rarely before 
three in the morning ), and to beguile the 
long hours after dark I read aloud to him 
from old masters: Fielding, Richardson, 
Scott, Turgenieff. Occasionally I varied this 
by telling stories, sometimes of Cumbrian life, 


years since my 
vale 


sleeping two or 


but generally of Manx. One morning, as we 
were going up, candle in hand, to bed, Ros- 
setti thrilled me to the heart by saying, as 
nearly as I can remember : “Do you know, 
my boy, you are a natural story teller, and I 
should n't be surprised if that is the direction 
in which the future of your life will lie.” 

Since then I have written twelve novels, a 
poor output in point of number, but then I 
have written each of them at least twice, and 
some (one way or other) three, four and 
even five times. The truth is that though I 
began, as I believe, with the natural aptitude 
of the story teller, I have found story telling 
very hard work indeed. 

My bank book for the year 1885 gives the 
account of my first earning as a novelist. I 
had already published two novels. For the 
copyright of the first I received $250. For 
the second I had received rather more — 
earnings in the measure of a pit boy’s wages. 
And I was then at work on my third story. 
The bank book shows $250 as the first earn- 
ings of this third novel, from serial publica- 
tion in a Scotch evening paper. The story 
was “The Deemster.” — Sir Hall Caine, in 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

MacGrath. — The deafness of Harold Mac- 
Grath holds a suggestion for professional 
writers who are interested in the adaptability 
of their fiction to use in moving pictures. 
Few writers have had greater royalties from 
the screen than Mr. MacGrath. The explana- 
tion is suggested that he writes visual mater- 
ial. He has turned to advantage what might 
have been an affliction, or at least a handicap. 

“See him bark!” he exclaimed as I visited 
with him one day last summer in the garden 
surrounding his home at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The novelist referred to one of his pets, a 
Chinese sleeve-dog, scion of some ancient line 
of canine retainers of the mandarins. I 
“saw” the dog barking, pink tongue darting, 
little body frenzied. It was revealing to hear 
so much with the eyes. 

Thus Harold MacGrath, behind kindly clois- 
tral walls of unhearing ears, shutting out the 
discord about him, sees the world laughing, 
weeping, fighting, living, dying, all in panto- 


mime. So he has seen it for more than 
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twenty years, since the loss of his hearing 
turned early discouragement at writing into 
later success. 

He has seen the world with his double-duty 
eyes, as he was knocking about from Syracuse 
to Singapore. Besides his actual traveling he 
has done far journeying in motion-picture 
theatre chairs. In the penumbral auditoriums 
he has conceived some of his most interesting 
stories. 

“Luck o’ the Irish,” for example, took 
its origin from the screen. In the introduc- 
tion a youth in a basement falls in love with 
the owner of a pair of ankles he has seen 
daily for weeks as “she” passed his window. 
“He” had never seen her, only her ankles, 
but he followed her around the world. The 
idea came to MacGrath when a film balked in 
passing through a moving-picture machine 
one afternoon at a projection he was witness- 
ing. The result was the familiar one of feet 
dangling from the top of the screen and heads 
and bodies rising from the bottom. 

The deaf novelist applies himself constantly 
to his work, producing an average of two 
novels a year now. He is now fifty years old, 
with his nerve reserve unimpaired. 

He was once a newspaperman and he ad- 
vises those who would follow in his foot- 
steps : “Go deaf, young men, go deaf!” 


Syracuse, N. Y. Be & 


White. — “ The first money I ever earned 
in my life,” says Edward Lucas White, in- 
structor in Greek and Latin at the University 
School for Boys and author of national repu- 
tation, “came in the form of a check from 
the Atlantic Monthly, in payment for a poem, 
‘The Last Bowstrings,’ which was printed in 
the Atlantic for May, 1891. The check was 
for thirty dollars. The first cash I ever re- 
ceived for any prose fiction came in the form 
of a check for thirty-four. dollars from a lit- 
erary agent, as the net proceeds of the sale, 
for forty dollars, to Smith’s Magazine, of a 
ghost-story entitled ‘The House of the 
Nightmare,’ which I had dreamed entire, 
words and all, some time during the night of 
May 22, 1905, and which I had written while 
in the country for the summer in 1905, prob- 
ably in August. The tale was printed in 
Smith’s Macazine for September, 1906 
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“This was not my first printed fiction, for 
another tale, written about the same time and 
sold later, was printed sooner. This was a 
comic tale called ‘A Transparent Nuisance,’ 
which I dreamed entire, but without any re- 
membered words, on the night of February 
1, 1898, and wrote during the summer of 1905 
while in the country in Carroll county, Mary- 
land, probably in August. I had from my 
agent a check for $50.25, on June 28, 1906, in 
payment of the net proceeds of the sale for 
sixty dollars of this tale to the New York 
Herald.” — Baltimore Sun. 


=> — 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Prizes for Canadian Writers. — The Pro- 
vincial Legislature of Quebec has just passed 
a bill providing for the award of three an- 
nual cash prizes, the largest $2,500, for excel- 
lence in literary production. The avowed 
purpose of the measure is the encouragement 
of authors to seek high attainments in litera- 
ture; it is, in fact, the formulation of a plan 
to give them financial assistance at the be- 
ginning of their writing career and at the same 
time to give to their work a desirable public- 
ity. In this measure the Province goes only 
one step further in helping young writers, 
since for several years it has made liberal ap- 
propriations for the purchase of books of its 
promising authors. 

There is apparently no specific limitation 
regarding the award, but the inference is that 
competitors for the prizes must be Canadian, 
preferably residents of Quebec. As Quebec 
is a bilingual province, the manuscripts sub- 
mitted may be in either French or English. 
Among the members of the jury awarding the 
prizes are the professors of literature at Mc- 
Gill University, a Protestant institution, 
where English is the principal language, and 
at Laval University, a Catholic institution 
with a large attendance of French-speaking 
students. Another member is an officer of 
the French section of the Royal Society of 
Canada. This is an interesting example of 


the two literary currents which have existed 
in Canada almost from the time she first had 
a literature : one the English and the other 


the French Canadian. The French literature 
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of Canada has among its contributors men 
whose works have received high commenda- 
tion from the French Academy. 

Whether or not the awarding of prizes will 
develop the new and distinguished authors so 
much desired by the originators of the plan is 
yet to be determined. The scheme of prize 
awards, its critics say, appears to have been 
more or less of a failure in the past; still 
Quebec may have better luck and it may be 
worth while awaiting the result. — 
York Herald. 


New 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Wuo’s Wuro Amonc North AMERICAN 
Illustrated. 441 pp. Cloth. Los Angeles: 
Syndicate Publishing Company. 1921. 
This collection of brief biographies of some 

1600 writers is a useful book, giving informa- 
tion about many authors that is not easily 
accessible elsewhere. The publishers explain 
that the absence of biographies of a number 
of well known authors is due to their policy of 
inserting only sketches of those writers who 
responded to the invitation to furnish the facts 
of their lives. In next year’s volume the 
publishers expect to include biographies of 
such authors as are not mentioned in this 
year’s edition. Meanwhile, the omission of 
their names from this book is of less impor- 
tance because sketches of them are readily ac- 
cessible in “Who's Who in America” and 
other books. The real value of this book is 
in the information it gives about writers who 
may not be widely known, but whose work is 
of enough importance to arouse interest in 
their personality. The publishers say that no 
financial consideration has prompted them to 
insert the name of any author. The yolume is 
illustrated with portraits of a number of writ- 
ers, mostly persons unknown or of little inter- 
est, which add nothing to the value of the 
work. An index of names of the authors 
mentioned, arranged by post-office address, is 
interesting, but the bibliographical index of 
the writers’ work is of doubtful value, and 
may well be omitted in future editions. Al- 
together the promised series of annual 
volumes of information about American 
authors has been well begun. 


AUTHORS, 
Golden 


Tae Writers’ anp Artists’ Year Boox. — 1922. 
Fifteenth year of new issue. 202 pp. Cloth. Lon- 
don: A. & C. Black, Ltd.; New York : The Mac- 
millan Company. 1922. 

The 10922 edition of the “ Writers’ and 
Artists’ Year Book” is prepared primarily for 
British writers, and its main features are a list 
of British journals and magazines that buy 


manuscripts, with information about their 
manuscript wants, and a list of British pub- 
lishers, with similar lists of Indian, Austral- 
ian, and New Zealand journals, Canadian jour- 
nals and magazines, and Australian, Canadian, 
Indian, and South African publishers. Less 
valuable lists of American journals and maga- 
zines and American publishers are given. In 
addition, there are lists of film producers, 
music publishers, and literary agents, British 
and American, with articles on copyright, 
royalties, free-lance work, film writing, and 
press photography, a specimen agreement be- 
tween author and publisher, instructions for 
proof correction, and other matter of value 
and interest to writers. 

ANATOLE FRANCE. 


Cloth. 
Company. 


By Lewis Piaget Shanks. 
Chicago: The Open Court 

1919. 

The various phases of the career of the lit- 
erary Protens whom Mr, Shanks character- 
izes as “perhaps our greatest living man of 
letters’ are attractively shown in this volume, 
in chapters entitled The Child in Old Paris ; 
the Youth and the Parnassian ; from Natural- 
ist to Skeptic ; Sylvestre Bonnard; The 
Dreamer of the Past ; Early Tales and Thais ; 
The Monk of Letters : Criticism and the Re- 
action to Life ; the Disciple of Voltaire ; The 
Abbé JérOme and Fra Giovanni ; the Ironic 
Realist : Professor Bergeret and the “ Af- 
fair’; the Socialist and the Reformer ; Crain- 
quebille ; The Historian and che Satirist of 
Humanity ; The Penguins. The book includes 
a chronology of the principal works of Ana- 
tole France and an index. 


A NEWSPAPERMAN’S LIBRARY. 
burg. Revised edition. 


241 pp. 
Publishing 


By Claire E. Gins- 
; 123 pp. Paper. Columbia, 
Missouri : University of Missouri School of Jour- 

nalism. 1921. 

Picture PLates FOR THE Press. Some Mechanical 
Phases of News and Advertising Illustration. By 
Herbert W. Smith. 64 pp. Paper. Columbia, Mis- 
souri: University of Missouri School of Jour- 
nalism. 1921. 

These Bulletins issued by the University of 
Missouri in the Journalism Series are for dis- 
tribution among persons interested as part of 
the service of the University’s School of Jour- 
nalism. “A Newspaperman’s Library” is a 
bibliography of books relating to journalists 
and the many various phases of journalism, 
with lists of reference books for the news- 
paper office and a list of publishers with their 
addresses. “ Picture Plates for the Press” is 
an illustrated pamphlet on newspaper illustra- 
tion. 

Tue Cottectep Poems or Amos R. WELLS. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Boston: The 
deavor World. 1921. 

For many years, as editor of the Christian 
Endeavor World, Dr. Wells has had a circle 
of readers that is more than nation-wide, and 
countless thousands have been inspired, up- 
lifted, interested, or amused by his varied 


LS. 257 DP. 
Christian En- 
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writings in prose and verse. In this volume 
are collected more than eight hundred of his 
poems, of all kinds—narrative poems, bird 
poems, religious poems, home, sea, Bible, 
patriotic, humorous, tree, and flower poems, 
poems about children, and poems of practical 
philosophy, including such conspicuously good 
ones as “He Took Time to Die,” “Things! 
Things! Things!” “Now’s the Time,” and 
“The Letters I Have Not Sent,” and poems 
on such homely subjects as “My Safety 
Razor,” “My Alarm Clock,” and “All On 
Account of the Baby.” It is a book that any 
lover of verse can take up with a certainty 
of finding some suggestive poem that is suited 
to his mood. 
BOOKS RECEIVED : 

[ THe Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowl- 
edged under this heading. Selections will be made 
for review in the interest of THe Wruiter’s readers.] 


THe Poets oF THE Future. 
for 1920-1921. Edited by 
Ph.D. 220 pp. Cloth. 
Company. 1921. 

Tue TRAINING OF A SECRETARY. By 
Church. Illustrated. 104 pp. Cloth. 
phia : J. B. Lippincott Company. 1922. 

Tue Fiction Business. By H. Bedford-Jones. 72 
pp. Paper. Evansville, Indiana: H. Bedford- 
Jones, 1448 South Second street. 1922. 

Weavers Witn Worps. Some Verse and Prose 
about Newspapers and Newspaper Folk. Edited 
by Nelson Antrim Crawford. 47 pp. Paper. Man- 
hattan, Kansas: Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege. 1922. 


A College Anthology 
Henry T. Schittkind, 
Boston: The Stratford 


Arthur L. 
Philadel- 


—"~ 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer.) 


UNPUBLISHED CHAPTERS FROM 
RAPHY OF Mark Twain. — II. 
for March. 

My Boyuoop. — III. 
Magazine for March. 

Exportinc Humor To ENGLAND. 
cock. Harper’s Magazine for March. 
ADVENTURES OF AN ILLuUstRATOR. III. — London 
City Companies. Illustrated. Joseph Pennell. Cen- 
tury for March. 

Leaves FROM My AvtTosioGRAPHy. — V. 
trated from portraits. Chauncey M. 
ner’s for March. 

James Gissons HvuNEKER. 
Scribner’s for March. 

On Living Next To James HuNeKER. 
Spencer Portor. Scribner’s for March. 

How Joun WaANAMAKER Becan To Write ADVER- 
Tisinc. Current Opinion for March. 


THE 
Harper’s 


AvTOBIOG- 
Magazine 
John 


3urroughs. Harper’s 


Stephen Lea- 


Illus- 


Depew. Scrib- 


Norman T. Bryne. 


Laura 


Tue Necro Wo Has Won tue Goncourt Prize 
( René Maran). With portrait. 
for March. 

Tue Literary Sporiicut. V.—H. L. 
With caricature by William Gropper. 
February. 

Out or My Newspaper Days. 
Galvin. Theodore Dreiser. 

Georc Branpes 1n Lire anv Lertrers. Julius 
Moritzen. North American Review for February. 

Mo.iére: Comepian oF Society. Stark Young. 
North American Review for February. 

Some or Mr. GatswortHy’s Heroines. Lacy 
Lockert. North American Review for February. 

Leaves FrRoM My Avrtosrocrapny — IV. 
cey M. Depew. Scribner’s for February. 

Poxinc Fun at Grammar. C. H. Ward. Scrib- 
ner’s for February. 

Tue Buyinc or Books. 
for February. 

THe AMERICAN Spirit or Eco. N. P. 
Forum for February. 

CHILDHOOD TRAITS IN WHITMAN. 
way. Dial for February. 

A Birp’s-Eye View or E, A. 
Lowell. Dial for February. 

Tue CORRESPONDENCE OF 
Burke. Dial for February. 

FrepericK O’BRIEN, WANDERER. 
Mentor for February. 

Tue Men Tuat Founp tHe Souts Seas. Herman 
Melville, Charles Warren Stoddard, Somerset Maug- 
ham, John Lafarge, Robert Louis Stevenson, Jack 
London, Paul Gauguin, and 
trated. Mentor for February. 

RECOMPOSING PHOTOGRAPHS BY ENLARGEMENT. 
Illustrated. Phil M. Riley. Photo-Era for February. 

Setting Your Puotocrapnus. Selecting the Mar- 
ket. Frederick C. Davis. Photo-Era for February. 

THe SELLING VALUE oF Fiction. W. M. Clayton 
(Editor Telling Tales Magazine ). American 
Trade Journal for February. 

Lorp Bryce: British SCHOLAR AND STATESMAN. 
P. W. Wilson. American Review of 
February. 

James Bryce as We Knew 
With portraits. Albert Shaw. 
Reviews for February. 

Notes ON Burns and EnGtanp. F. B. 
Modern Language Notes for February. 

CHILDREN OF LITERATURE. 
Reviewer for February. 

Can Sam McCrure Make 
Come Back ? With portrait. 
Journal for January. 

E. P. Dutton. President of E. P. 
pany. With portrait. Bookseller 
February 1. 


Current Opinion 
Mencken, 
Bookman for 


Ill. — “Red” 
Bookman for February. 


Chaun- 


Carl S. Patton. Atlantic 


Dawson. 


Emory Hollo- 


Rosinson, Amy 


F°LAUBERT. Kenneth 


With portrait. 


Jerome Blum. Illus- 


News 


Reviews for 
Him 1N AMERICA. 
American Review of 
Snyder. 


Beatrice Washburn. 
McCiure’s MAGAZINE 
American News Trade 
Dutton & Com- 
and Stationer for 


James Bryce. Nation for February 1. 

“THe Wortp’s Greatest Newsparer” ( Chicago 
Tribune ). Oswald Villard. Nation fot 
February 1. 

A Poer’s Tracepy ( Stephen 
Charles Wharton Stork. Nation for 

Mo.iére. Nation for February 8. 


Garrison 


Moylan Bird ). 


February 8. 
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Epwin Ariincton Rosinson’s Poetry. Herbert 
S. Gorman. New Republic for February 8. 
STABILIZING ANGLO-AMERICAN SPEECH. 
Digest for January 28. 

Wuat Moritre Means TO THE FRENCH. 
portrait. Literary Digest for February 11. 
René Maran. With portrait. 


February 18. 


Literary 
With 


Literary Digest for 





> 


NEWS AND NOTES, 


The Authors’ Club, of New York, has re- 
cently voted that the book of most enduring 
value to American literature published dur- 
ing 1921 is “ The Collected Poems” of Ed- 
win Arlington Robinson. 

Sir James Barrie has had the Order of 
Merit conferred upon him. This order con- 
tains only one other name honored for litera- 
ture — that of Thomas Hardy. 

The French Chamber of Deputies has pur- 
chased the house of Jean Henri Fabre at 
Serignan as an adjunct of the Museum of 
Natural History under the Minister of Public 
Instruction. Mlle. Aglae Fabre, the 
tist’s daughter, will be custodian. 


scien- 


The first award of the John Newberry 
medal, to be given annually to the author who 
during the previous calendar year has pro- 
duced the most distinguished book for chil- 
dren, will be awarded at the next annual con- 
ference of the American Library Association, 
at Detroit. 

A Balzac prize, worth francs, has 
been established in France by Pawel Zaharoff. 
It will be awarded annually. Paul Bourget is 
chairman of the committee. 


20,000 


France’s new literary prize of 20,000 francs, 
which Sir Basil Zaharoff, who endowed the 
Marshal Foch French professorship at Ox- 
ford, has just founded, is to be given each 
April for the best novel published in France 
during the year. 

The 
published past 
awarded to Frank Russell for his “ The Ashes 


novel 
been 


prize for the best Australian 


during the year has 


of Achievement.” Mr. Russell is a lawyer. 
“Writing for Print,” by H. F. 
Director of the Joseph Medill 


by D.C 


Harrington, 
School of 


Journalism, is published Heath & Co. 


“The Life of Florence E. Barclay: A 
Study in Personality,” by One of Her Daugh- 
ters, is published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A pamphlet “On Hyphens and Shall and 
Will, Should and Would,” by H. W. Fowler, 
is published in this country by the American 
Branch of the Oxford University Press. 


“Some Recent Studies in English Prosody,” 
by Professor George. Saintsbury, is published 
by the Oxford University Press. 

In “Short Stories of America” ( Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company ), Robert L. Ramsay, of 
the University of Missouri, has sliced the 
Union up; into twenty “literary states,” dis- 
tributing the territory of the country accord- 
ing to fiction. 

“Modern Men and Mummers,” by Hesketh 
Pearson (Harcourt, Brace, & Co.) gives 
amusing pen portraits of Bernard Shaw, H. 
G, Wells, Frank Harris, Stephen Phillips, Ed- 
mund Gosse, Hall Caine, Winston Churchill, 
and others, 
international magazine of the 
arts, is being published in Italy by Harold A. 
Loeb and Alfred Kreymborg, formerly of 
New York. 

Tempo : a Magazine of Verse, edited and 
published by Oliver Jenkins, is now published 
in Chicago. 


3room, an 


Sir Philip Gibbs has resigned as editor of 
the London Review of Reviews, although he 
will still retain connection with it. 

The Centurion is an illustrated monthly 
magazine, giving extracts from books, reprints 
of book reviews, and news about authors 
and their work. It is published by the Cen- 
tury Company, 358 Fourth avenue, New York, 
send a copy without 
charge, to anyone requesting it. 


who will regularly, 
Longmans, Green, & Company have re- 
moved to 55 Fifth avenue, New York. 
Mrs. (“Shirley Dare” ) 
died in aged seventy- 


Powers 
February II, 


Susan 
3oston 
nine. 

Tudor Jenks died in New York February 
II, aged sixty-four. 

Mrs. Nellie Blessing Eyster died at Berke- 
ley, Calif., February 24, aged ninety-two. 





